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RECOGNITION. 
I AND my Soul stood face to face, alone. 
(Oh, Soul, how black and scarred thou art, when 
known!) 
And my Soul said, 
Look at me well, because I am thine own. 
Year in and out I grew as thou hast grown, 
And my feet followed in the way thine led.” 


Facing my Soul in dread at twilight drear, 
I shrank away and cried aloud in fear. 
Then my Soul said : 
“Ay! cry and call; no man will ever hear; 
Nothing will answer but the echoes clear. 
Dost thou, then, shun the path thine own feet 
tread?” 


Alone, but for my Soul at close of day, 
Small wonder that I cried and shrank away. 
But my Soul said : 
“We are alone here, in the twilight gray. 
Thou hypocrite! Fall on thy knees and pray. 
Why fearest thou me? I followed. Thou— 
hast led ” 
North Pembroke, Mass. Maud Rennie Burton. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


In prosecution of a concern which has for some 
years been occupying my mind, we left our home on 
the morning of the 10th inst., to attend Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, and arrived safely at the home of 
Joshua L. Mills, at Mt. Palatine, in the afternoon of 
the 12th. The next morning at 10, the meeting of 
ministers and elders convened, and there were pres- 
ent with minutes, Zephania Underwood and Ma- 
tilda Underwood, she a minister and he an elder 
from Miami Monthly Meeting, a branch of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting; and John J. Cornell and Eliza H. 
Cornell, he a minister and she an elder from Roches- 
ter Executive Meeting, a branch of Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. Soon after the meeting gathered into si- 
lence J. J. C. arose with the query: “ What are our 
relations to the rest of the Society, and how are we 
maintaining those relations?” following upon which 
he called to the necessity of a practical and full 
surrender to all the requirements of the Divine 
Spirit as manifested in our own day. He also gave 
the reason for the organization of this meeting and 
impressed upon his hearers that there was still a ne- 
cessity for such an organization to uphold and sus- 
tain a living ministry. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion of the subject which tended to solemnize the 
meeting. Matilda Underwood called our attention 
to the necessity of instructing the children in our 
principles, first getting and keeping their confidence 
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and then in explaining our principles as they were 
contrasted with those of others with whom they 
might be thrown in contact. They would thus be 
able to keep them within our fold. 

In the afternoon a very interesting meeting of the 
First-day School Association was held, at which were 
A. M. Powell and wife, John L. Griffen and daughter, 
and Chas. M. Stabler, all from New York. The re- 
ports were interesting and satisfactory, and the 
epistles received unusually so. They were pervaded 
by the sentiment that the First-day Schools were 
leading to a more full acceptance of our fundamental 
doctrine of the Inner Light, and gave evidence that 
those engaged in them were being more engaged to 
inculcate the practical duties of a religious life as 
those duties were opened to the mind by the reveal- 
ings of the Divine Spirit, than to a mere dependence 
upon some form of outward teaching. 

First-day morning opened bright and clear and 
cool, auguring well for a good attendance at the meet- 
ing, and near the hour for meeting a large company, 
nearly filling the house, gathered. John J. Cornell 
broke the silence by saying he had been impressed 
with the feeling that there were among those gath- 
ered many who were inquiring after Truth, and in- 
asmuch as the object and aim of all religion and re- 
ligious devotion was to secure the salvation of the 
soul, so he felt there could be no more important or 
interesting topic to which to call their attention than 
that ; and he then proceeded to give the views he en- 
tertained upon the subject, showing first that the sal- 
vation that was important for us to realize was from 
the commission of sin, rather than a pardon or abso- 
lution from committed sin, and that such a salvation 
did not come by a faith in any thing done for us by 
another, or a belief in any form of doctrine, but by a 
simple obedience to the revelations of the Divine 
will as manifested within the individual soul. And 
80, if we lose this form of salvation by disobedience, 
we can only be restored to acceptance by the Divine, 
by ceasing to do the wrong and by obedience to the 
revelation of the same will. 

He was followed by Matilda Underwood in a cor- 
roborative testimony, and then Aaron M. Powell, in 
an impressive manuer, referred to the testimony of 
the first speaker and called us to the duty, after we 


-have experienced this salvation for ourselves, of 


making a practical use of it in endeavoring to save 
others, emphasizing the thought of Whittier : 
“That soul is lost that’s saved alone.” 





[' It may be worth while to note here that Aaron M. Powell and 
Anna Rice Powell, though spoken of usually, as ‘of New York,’’ 
have their home at Plainfield, New Jersey, and are members of 
that meeting, a branch of Shrewsbury and Rahway Quarterly 
Meeting.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
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The meeting closed under a sweet solemnity, 
and we adjourned to the dining-room, dinner being 
provided on the ground by Friends of the meeting. 
It was a pleasant sight to see the groups gathered 
around the beautiful grounds, with their table-cloths 
spread on the ground partaking, of their meal. 

In the afternoon, another large meeting gathered, 
seeming still hungry for more of the spoken word. 
John J. Cornell again broke the silence with a testi- 
mony regarding the nature of God, as love, and not 
an object of fear,and showing that man’s highest 
duty was to love God first, and next his fellow-man. 
He showed how the teachings of Jesus inculcated 
these thoughts, and appealed to the young particu- 
larly to early learn to love him asa tender Father, 
and not to allow themselves to feel that he is a harsh 
and severe master whom it is difficult to satisfy. 
Bennet Walters added a short confirmative explana- 
tion of the workings of love upon the human heart, 
and Charles M. Stabler offered some thoughts upon 
the same topic, simplifying it so the children might 
more fully grasp the idea. Then, with some further 
remarks from Matilda Underwood, the meeting 
closed. 

In the evening the Peace Society of Illinois held 
its annual session, and was addressed by Aaron M. 
Powell upon the necessity of united organized efforts 
to promote peace, and by Charles M. Stabler on Ar- 
bitration and its methods, after which came some 
routine business, and thus closed a day full of inter- 


est, and we trust so profitable as to be promotive of 
the highest interests of men. 


Second-day, 9th mo. 15. The Representative Com- 
mittee met, and besides the ordinary routine business 
there were three memorials presented, one of which 
was for Elihu Durfee, an esteemed minister ; and the 
meeting entered into the consideration or examina- 
tion of a leaflet setting forth the belief of Friends, 
which not being concluded was referred to another 
session. 

At the opening of the Yearly Meeting a solemn 
quiet overspread the meeting and then after a few ap- 
propriate remarks by Edward Coale, they entered 
upon the ordinary business, all of the representatives 
to the meeting being present except seven, six of 
whom forwarded written excuses. The minutes for 
the Friends in attendance from other yearly meetings 
were then read, being as already stated above (in 
meeting of ministers and elders), and also one for 
John L. Griffen,an elder from New York Yearly 
Meeting. We also had the company of Aaron M. 
Powell and wife, and Charles M. Stabler, of New 
York. The morning session closed by the reading of 
the two epistles from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
followed by some remarks by Aaron M. Powell, ex- 
pressive of his satisfaction with the holding of the 


meeting in joint session, and of the removal of his ap- | 


prehension that in such meetings the women would 
be held in subordination to the men. 

The afternoon session was mainly occupied by the 
reading of the remaining epistles and by the feeling 
and appropriate remarks which their contents called 
out. In the evening a children’s meeting was held, 
which was addressed by John J. Cornell, Aaron M. 
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Powell, and Jonathan W. Plummer. It proved to be 
a tendering and instructive season, and that it had 
been productive of deep spiritual enjoyment and sat- 
isfaction was evinced by the serious deportment, the 
tear-moistened eye, and warm and close grasp of the 
hand with which we separated for our several homes. 
Third-day, Ninth month 17. The meeting proceeded 
to the examination of the state of the Society, and 
proceeded as far asa and including the Fourth Query, 
during which Hannah W. Plummer called our atten- 
tion to the operation and effect of a true Christian love 
as distinguished from the natural love an acquaintance 
with which adds so much to human happiness. Ed- 
ward Coale followed with an elaboration of the same 
thought, and ina feeling manner invited us to be- 
come more familiar with its effects by a more faith- 
ful adherance to the divine monitions. J.J.Cornell 
called our attention to the question, For what are re- 
ligious meetings instituted, and why should we at- 
tend them ? in which he said that while we could have 
just as close an access to the Divine in our homes, yet 
we are social beings,and it is the law of our being 
that the more we impart of our spiritual attainment 
the more we receive, and the stronger we grow. Hence 
these seasons of religious associations were designed 
for mutual benefit. And hence it became our indi- 
vidual duty when we attend them with the desire to 
impart of that the Lord may give, as even if it be but 
the silent travail of spirit or the quiet prayer for the 
help of another, rather than to seek for what we may 
receive, and therein we would be doubly blessed. 
The query in regard to Temperance elicited many 
excellent remarks, and we were counseled to a faith- 
ful maintenance of the testimony, and it was thought 
that we should not only abstain from the use of in- 
toxicants as a beverage, but should look carefully into 
the habit of using them asa medicine, it being ser- 
iously questioned whether their place could not be as 
well or better supplied by something from which 
there would be no danger of forming an appetite 
which would be fraught with evil. Allusion was 
made to the practical workings of the Temper- 


; ance hospitals in Chicago and London, by which it 


was shown that it was being well demonstrated that 
there was no real necessity for their use as a medi- 
cinalremedy. J.J. Cornell called up reminiscences 
of his boyhood and early life, when it was acommon 
practice of old Friends to gather at meeting times at 
the homes where they were being entertained to 
Such a practice is now rarely seen 
among us. This, he said, afforded him encouragement 
that our testimony against the use of tobacco was be- 
ing better upheld, and that as we were now more 
clean handed we were the better prepared to enter 
our protest against its use in those public places 
where in the prosecution of our calling we have rights 
which are violated by those addicted to its use. 

In the afternoon the meeting resumed and con- 
cluded the reading and answering the Queries, none 
of which elicited much comment but the Sixth. A 
Friend counseled us that the most efficient way to 
bear our testimony in favor of a free gospel ministry, 
was by a steady attendance of our own religious meet- 
ings, evidencing that even when they were held in 
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silence we had access to the Greatest of all Ministers, 
and that as by our life we showed that our souls were 
fed by such a communion with Him, we had no ne- 
cessity for a paid ministry, educated for that special 
purpose. 

After the close of the afternoon session the meet- 
ings convened in separate sessions. In the gathering 
of the men Aaron M. Powell delivered an impresive 
address upon Social Purity and the necessity of giv- 
ing our influence towards greater purity of life, incul- 
cating in all men a greater respect for all woman, and 
requiring the same purity of life for men as for wo- 
men. Women’s meeting was addressed by Anna R. 
Powell upon a corresponding line of thought. Both 
meetings were full of interest, and instructive. 

In the evening the First-day School Association met 
and concluded its labors and was much interested in 
the report of the delegates from the General Confer- 
ence recently held at Pendleton, Indiana. 

Fourth-day, Ninth month 18. Quite a good-sized 
meeting gathered, and after a short time of silence 
Bennet Waltersspoke upon the two natures in man, 
drawing a comparison between the carnal and spir- 
itual mind. John J. Cornell then said that among 
the requirements set forth in that unequaled code 
of ethics, the Sermon on the Mount, we find the in- 
junction: “Be ye therefore perfect even as your 


Father in Heaven is perfect,” and that over this | 


many minds had stumbled. This was not to be won- 
dered at when it is taken in a more literal form, and 
considered in connection with the fallibility of hu- 
man nature. He then opened the subject, showing 
that to reach such perfection man must bring all his 
powers under control of and in codperation with the 
Divine Will, and by such a course of life he may be- 
come perfect in the sphere in which God has placed 
him. 

Aaron M. Powell then referred to his feelings as 
he stood by the grave of Benjamin Lundy, that 
morning, and from this he drew a lesson from his ex- 
ample, and appealed to the young to be as faithful to 


work, and thus while blessing themselves they would 
help to bless the world. 
In the afternoon the Yearly Meeting resumed its 


business sessions and considered the report of the | 


Committee on Philanthropic Labor. It was one of 
much interest, and affored much encouragement, par- 
ticularly in the phase of the Temperance Work. The 
meeting adopted the recommendations it presented, 
one of which was to appropriate $125 to aid in the 
Prohibitory Amendment campaign in Nebraska. 

The report of the committee to visit isolated 
Friends was one of unusual interest. They reported 
they had visited 93 families, held 10 parlor meetings, 
and 32 publicappointed meetings, and they felt their 
labors had been blessed in gathering and inviting 
some of these to open and hold regular meetings. 

In the evening J.J. Cornell held a parlor meeting, 
in which he gave the reasons for the principles of our 
organization and some of its testimonies, and after 
thus opening his views thereon, desired that any 
present so inclined might ask him questions concern- 
ing the topics introduced. It was considered a meet- 





ing of unusual interest ; many questions were asked 
and answered, and asthe meeting closed there were 
many expressions of the desire that we might have 
more of such, as it would be the means of giving the 
young minds, as well as some older ones, a clearer 
understanding of our principles. 

Fifth day, Ninth month 19. The meeting resumed 
its consideration of the reports of its committees. 

The Representative Committee presented the 
memorials of Elibu Durfee, Gulielma Morris, and Clo- 
rinda Trueblood. The reading brought a solemn 
feeling over the meeting, under which some tender 
testimonies were given concerning our departed 
friends. 

It was concluted to merge the Committee on Iso- 
lated Friends and the Visiting Committee into one, 
and the meeting appropriated $25 to enable them to 
procure suitable literature for circulation while in 
the performance. The committee recommended that 
some steps be taken toward either the estab- 
lishment of a paper devoted to the interest of Western 
Friends or in some manner securing a representa- 
tion through the publications now issued in the inter- 
est of the Society. This elicited considerable discus- 
sion, and the need of some such medium of informa- 
tion relating to these Western Friends was forcibly 
presented, and the whole subject was referred to a 
committee to report next year. 

In the afternoon the committee on the treasurer’s 
account made their report, and this was followed by 
reading the epistles for other yearly meetings and 
the minute of exercises, and then with a few appro- 
priate testimonies of thankfulness, and appreciation 
of the kindness of Friends, and gratitude to the 
Master of all rightly-gathered assemblies for the 
many blessings received throughout this Yearly 
Meeting, the sitting closed. 

In the evening a meeting in the form of a parlor 
meeting was called at the meeting-house, which 
proved to be a season of tender admonition and coun- 


| sel, closing with an earnest supplication, voicing the 
what may be required of them in humanitarian | 


thankfulness which filled the heart and praying for 
the continuation of the Lord’s blessing. Thus closed 
the exercises of Illinois Yearly Meeting. 

ody & 


EXERCISES AND MINISTRY IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS MEETINGS AT FALL CREEK: 
In the religious meetings, preceding the Quarterly 
Meeting (Whitewater) for business, Ninth month 6, 
Joel Birdsall arose and tenderly admonished the as- 
sembled body that “It rests with us to accept the 
blessings of God, and to do this we must know a 

preparation, which is an individual work.” 

The effect of his communication was apparent, 
when from the quiet came the words, “ Surely this is 
the house of God, and this the gate of heaven.” The 
speaker, Samuel P. Zavitz, proceeded: “And when 
I say this I have no reference to this tent which is 
covering this assembly, but I refer in truth to that 
covering, that living silence, which has prevailed 
amongst us since we have been seated together. 
When we are in this teachable condition, in which I 


1 From notes kindly furnished us by a Friend of Indiana. 
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believe we always are when we settle down to this 
living silence, we know what it is to dwell in the 
house of God. And I have felt this morning that we 
have known something of the entering into that 
heavenly condition which we may all enjoy, even in 
this present existence. My soul has gone out to all 
with that love which overflows the heart when it 
comes from the right source, and I have desired that 
we might know of this ‘ entering into the house of 
God,’ and learning of that teacher who teaches as 
never man taught.” 

Lavinia P. Yeatman said that she was so clear a 
believer that our Heavenly Father leads from one to 
another that she hoped every heart that felt the di- 
vine command to say one word, would say it. “To 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” Under the deep conviction that we as the So- 
ciety of Friends hold the key, and are possessed of 
that which will reveal the truth that must fill the 
whole world, I want us to be faithful in disseminat- 
ing this vital truth which is to be found in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, when, by the influence of the Divine 
Spirit we are enabled to rightly comprehend them. 
The teachings of Jesus are perfect. She called atten- 
tion to the necessity for depending upon the living 
Word, the Light Within, whereby we may hold con- 
tinual communion with the Lord. She cautioned 
young Friends not to neglect intellectual cultivation, 
but to keep it under the spiritual. 

Louisa J. Roberts said: As I look over this unique 
assembly, gathered from every part of our religious 
heritage, under the canopy of that unfaltering, un- 
failing love which it is ours to share, the message to 
us all seems to be the message of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles: “Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty 
with which Christ bas made you free, and be not 
again entangled with the yoke of bondage.” We 
have need in all the portions of our beloved Society 
to heed these words of the Apostle that were spoken to 
those among whom there had been other teachers 
than they who taught the truth as it was in the sim- 
plicity of Jesus,—teachers who had called them back 
again to the beggarly elements, to the carnal ordi- 
nances, which had never made the comers thereto 
perfect. They had become unsettled, and there was 
need for some one strong enough to be willing to 
bear all that might be laid upon him if only he might 
hold up the truth in its simplicity. There was need 
that he should call them back to their first love, 
which has been to you as to them, as the truth of 
God. And so this exhortation came to the Galatians, 
Jewish brethren, they, who had not found the law to 
make them perfect, yet under the tradition of their 
educational bias had felt that the religion which Je- 
sus taught was too simple. They thought there must 
be something outward, somethipg that they could 
take hold of that was tangible, that they could feel 
with their hands, could see with their eyes, some 
formal service. Thus, in the very beginning of the 
Christian church, all that spiritual religion which 
taught that that which was to be known of God was 
manifest in man, that simple truth in which they had 
been gathered, and which, if obeyed, would draw 
with the drawing cords of that Divine Love, was lost 
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sight of. There was this desire for something out- 
ward; and so these Jewish Christians sowed among 
the churches of Asia and lower Europe that were es- 
tablished in the first and second centuries, the seeds 
of that formalism in worship, of that dependence 
upon some outward rite, which has been the bane of 
the Christian church since that day. 

True, God has never left himself without a wit- 
ness to lead us,as has been evidenced again and 
again through persecutions, which as we read of 
them now, we query how man, calling himself a 
Christian and member of the church established un- 
der the beneficent teachings of the Beloved Son,could 
have so forgotten the religion which he professed as 
to inflict such suffering upon his brother. The truth 
will rise and ultimately will triumph, and so my mes- 
sage to you, Friends,—the message which has brought 
me among you Western people,under the feeling that 
you needed the encouragement, poor and weak as I 
am, was this : that you stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ set you free, and that you suffer no ma- 
chinations of men, no teachings, or and inventions 
by which the strife is carried on, to make these two 
opposing principles meet in one,—the principle of 
that light of Christ in the soul which will lead us 
into all truth, and this coming back to the beggarly 
elements through conforming to rites and ceremonies. 
These two are still antagonistic, and it is yours pre- 
cious Friends to bold fast the truth. 

We Eastern Friends, she said, need to be strong, 
to be earnest, to allow nothing to hinder us from 
maintaining this stand, and so making ourselves a 
help to those who are, as it were, scattered in the 
central lands of our country. And as we do this, and 
as we suffer not ourselves to be turned either to the 
right or to the left, we shall go forth as the leaders 
of that great army that is coming up, not all pre- 
cisely in the words, in the language, and the manner, 
not all with the beloved title of the Society of 
Friends, but coming with that divine, eternal princi- 
ple which is the basis of our faith. So we may lead 
onward those destined by our Heavenly Father to 
bring the church to that high condition revealed in 
the vision of the beloved John, who saw the king- 
dom of heaven come, out of this wilderness of creed, 
of doctrine, of confessions of faith, in the sublime im- 
agery of an earlier age, “fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” 
Terrible, because of that great force that will be 
gathered; terrible to all who are not living and 
coming under this simple religion, this faith in God 
as an indwelling Presence that every soul may 
know. “So shall those who gather to this holy 
truth, those who ‘stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free,’ so shall these move onward 
to the redemption of the earth.” 

A Friend spoke to the condition of some one she 
felt to be present, who had a word of encouragement 
for the multitude and was withholding it. 

Another woman Friend plead earnestly for every 
one present to sanctify themselves to the work, and 
to be willing to do whatever he would have them 
to do ; to let the Great Father enter into their souls 
and have full possession of them; to examine their 
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souls to see if there was anything between them and 
their God; to hold themselves ready for death or 
for any duty he might call them to. 


NOTES TAKEN IN WOMEN’S MEETING FOR BUSINESS. 

After the reading of the First Query, a Friend 
called attention to the importance of observing it. 
Standing first indicated that it was the most im- 
portant one. If we come to our meetings with a de- 
sire to do our part, the rest of the queries will cer- 
tainly take care of themselves. It has always been 
necessary to stir up one another to the importance of 
this duty. The young were especially encouraged to be 
present that they might learn from the older members 
how to attend to this part of the business routine of 
the meetings. She was glad to see the young being 
brought forward. The organization and our place 
as the nurturers of this beautiful, simple relig- 
ion, can only thus be maintained in the Chris- 
tian world. When we want to go to some place 
where we are looking forward to being instructed 
and pleased or to be entertained, we will lay aside 
everything that stands in the way. We will make a 
way even when there seems no way. We must bring 
this same spirit to the performance of our religious 
duties. Throughout our Society there is a great want 
of coming up to the full measure of our duty, especi- 
ally to these duties. There are so many things to 
interfere, to offer a temptation, but all these are to be 
striven agaiust. The spiritual life loses by all these 
things. “ What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” For that soul-life which after all is the only 
measure by which our Heavenly Father will judge us 
in the day of account. 

In regard to the query as to plainness of dress, etc., 
we were reminded that we should take into consi- 
deration the age and fitness and the spiritual experi- 
ence of the person, parents being careful to exercise 
a loving care to mould and train the character aright, 
when these things would regulate themselves in each 
individual case. 

Concern was expressed that the children of 
Friends might be educated under the care of Friends, 


and that greater effort should be made to distribute 


Friends’ literature. 


FIRST-DAY, NINTH MONTH 7. 

The First-day School gathering and the two meet- 
ings for worship held on the same day were seasons 
of great refreshing. 

The morning meeting was opened by an earnest 
petition to the All Father that each heart might find 
him and know him indeed to be the Father of spirits. 
That he might be in the midst, touching to the over- 
flow the hearts gathered, that all might be filled and 
strengthened. And that we might realize that they 
who dwell in love dwell in him. That we might give 
thanksgiving and praise to the only true God. And 
that we might be truly thankful that he had sent 
into the world him who has been, and is, and will 
ever be the light of the world. 

Following this, a young Friend [Chas. M. Stabler, 
of New York] addressed the young people, showing 
how we are blessed when it is the spirit of love which 
draws us together. He clearly delineated to them 
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the meaning of the spirit of righteousness, which is 
the spirit which God intended we should make our 
own, and opened the way for the children to offer 
acceptable worship, and we have reason to believe 
provided spiritual food for the many hungry and 
thirsty young souls who listened to him. 

Another young Friend came to the meeting with 
her message of love to the young people, which was 
that all should dwell in a spirit of willingness to do 
whatsoever the Father might command. 

A sermon with power was preached by a Friend 
from the farther West, [Edward Coale, of Illinois] 
proceeding from the text: “The Son of Man came 
into the world to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” He pointed out the duty of Friends in this par- 
ticular which he thought they had been too unmind- 
ful of. There are a great many persons not members 
of any church organization whu hold the views and 
cherish the principles of our Society, and yet are not 
within its fold. We should go out in the strength of 
divine love and bring them in. We should hold up 
our light as high as we can, and then allow the best 
light to triumph. If possible we should bring the wan- 
derers back into active fellowship with our Society. 

A Friend gave expression tothe spiritual hunger 
that had been her portion for many years because 
she was unwilling to do her part and work in the 
Master’s cause. She had come to the meeting hop- 
ing to gather a few crumbs, but found she could re- 
ceive nothing until she was willing tosubmit her will 
to the will of her Heavenly Father. 

There were other messages of encouragement and 
tender admonition, and the meeting closed under a 
solemn covering. 

In the afternoon a beautiful testimony was born 
by a beloved brother, to the value of lending the 
helping hand to a brother in need, when we feel that 
we do not know what to believe or how to pray. 
“ Do the will of thy Father which art in heaven, and 
thou shalt know of the doctrine.” If we labor for 
the elevation of our fellow-man then shall we know 
Then shall we know 
what medicine will heal the disease of the mind, 

“ Verily, verily [ say unto you, that unless a man 
be born again he cannot enter the kingdom of God,” 
was another text from which the living truth was 
handed to the people and the mystery of the new 
birth, and the simplicity of the atonement were ex- 
plained. When we love what God loves and bring 
ourself into a harmony with him we are at one with 
him. 

The meeting closed with the remarks of a 
Friend, from the West, [Jonathan W. Plummer], 
who pointed out the cheering and strengthening 
thought that the world of mankind, whether in 
the church or outside of it, the student of science 
or the philosopher, was awakening to the convic- 
tion that man needs something that must come 
to him in a new line, outside of scicntific studies, 
dogmas or creeds. The world is full of suffering, full 
of sin, and it needs correction, it needs change upon 
every hand. Amongst all classes of people this con- 
viction is pressing closer home, and they are begin- 
ning to study the effect of given principles upon his 


a 
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happiness. He pointed out very clearly that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in its simplicity is what the 
world is hungering for. 

Our idea of God is much as we have created him 
in our own mind, therefore we must hold different 
opinions of him; but there is one point on which we 
can all agree; one common ground on which we can 
all stand,and that is that the inspiration to good works, 
the voice of God in our hearts, though we may not 
call it by the same name, prompting us to endeavor 
to benefit our fellow-man, will bring peace and hap- 
piness, and that as man has his physical nature com- 
plete in itself, subject to its own law, so he has an in- 
tellectual nature which lifts itup higher. And if this 
physical nature is dominated by this intellectual na- 
ture, we realize that it is more wisely cared for, and it 
escapes many of the follies and wrongs against itself, 
from which it would otherwise suffer. Sothere is a 
spiritual nature, and we will find that we have each 
one felt something of the moviug of this spiritual na- 
ture wben our hearts have been stirred by a high 
impulse to a purpose of self-sacrifice. This is the 
voice of God which always points towards unselfish- 
ness, and in the line of purity and truth. Obey it, and 
it will lead to knowledge. 


Extracted for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 
Some advices given forth from time to time by the 

Yearly Meetings of Friends for New Jersey and 

Pennsylvania, held alternately at Burlington and 

Philadelphia. 

1718. Something being mentioned in this Meet- 
ing that there is a danger least our ancient and Chris- 
tian testimony against oaths may not be duly kept 
up, it is therefore recommended to the quarterly 
and monthly meetings that caution be given to all 
Friends, as well those in the magistracy as others, to 
be very careful that they stand clear in all cases, as 
well against administering as taking oaths. 

1732. By the Reports of the Quarterly Meeting 
of Chester it appears they request to know the mind 
of this meeting, whether justices being Friends and 
sitting on the Bench when oaths are administered, 
are clear of administering the same, although there 
may be other justices on the Bench who make no 
scruple of conscience to take or administer oaths; 
and also how far a clerk being under the notice of 
Friends and active therein is clear? This meeting 
refers the consideration thereof toa committee of 
fourteen Friends who, at the time of the next spring 
meeting are desired to meet together for that purpose, 
and bring their sense of these matters to the next 
yearly meeting. 

1733. The Friends to whom was referred the mat- 
ter relating to oaths, report that they have unani- 
mously agreed that oaths administered by clerks or 
others, under the notice of Friends either in court or 
elsewhere, is a violation of our ancient testimony, 
and that such persons ought to be dealt with as of- 
fenders ; nor did it appear to them that such justices 
who are Friends sitting on the Bench when oaths 
are administered are clear in respect to the adminis- 
tering the same. 
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The meeting taking the said report into consider- 
ation approve of that part thereof which relates to 
oaths administered by clerks, justices, or others un- 
der the notice of Friends, and as to the residue of 
the report they refer it to be further considered at 
the next Yearly Meeting, and in the meantime rec- 
ommend it to the care of such Friends who have any 
share in legislation or interest with the legislators to 
endeavor to remove this difficulty by an act of as- 
sembly for that purpose. 

1738. Nothing having been as yet done (i. e. by act 
of Assembly) relating to the affair of oaths adminis- 
tered in courtsand elsewhere by some professing 
with us,—it is again recommended to the care of 
Friends pursuant to former minutes; and in the 
meantime Friends of the several quarterly and 
monthly meetings are advised to be careful in the 
verge of their respective meetings to deal with such 
persons as shall offend therein. 

1739. The affair relating to oaths is continued 
and recommended pursuant to the tenor of former 
minutes. 

1756. Where deficiencies appear, it is the earnest 
desire of this meeting that not only care be taken to 
point them out, but in the wisdom and authority of 
Truth, honestly to labor to rectify what is amiss, in 
order to which some advice and admonition were now 
given, and more particularly respecting the maintain- 
ing of our Christian testimony against the administer- 
ing oaths. 

1758. It is now earnestly recommended to the 
quarterly meetings within the compass of which 
those persons live whoremain under our name, and 
are concerned in administering oaths, to be careful to 
proceed in dealing with them, and if they will not 
decline the practice, and give suitable satisfaction to 
the meeting they belong to, to testify against them, 
agreeable to the rules of our Discipline. 

1762. Recommended, that the care of Friends 
where occasion requires it, may be exerted to labor in 
Christian love to convince such of their error (who 
are deficient in respect to our testimony against 
oaths) and when these endeavors prove unsuccessful, 
that they proceed according to our Discipline; and it 
is likewise further desired that all Friends may be 
particularly careful that they be not accesory in pro- 
moting or choosing their brethren to such offices, 
which may subject them to the temptation of deviat- 
ing from our Christian testimony in this, or any other 
branch thereof. 

1763. It is afresh earnestly recommended that 
Friends as they find Truth to open the way, and a 
qualification for the service, would proceed under the 
influences of true brotherly love in laboring to con- 
vince their brethren of the error of their conduct in 
acting in such offices. 

1764. Friends in their several quarterly and 
monthly meetings are desired to excite each other to 
care and circumspection, and timely to caution their 
members against accepting of offices in legislation or 
the executive part of government, and to render an 
account to the meeting next year what endeavors they 
have used therein. 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 37. 
TENTH MONTH 5, 1890. 
PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Why stand ye here all the day idle? 


unto him : Because no man hath nired us 
them : 


They say 
He said unto 
Go ye also into the vineyard.—Matt, 20: 6, 7. 

Kead Luke 20: 9-19. 
Tuis parable is also recorded by Matthew and Mark, 
with slight variations, but the substance is the same. 
The chief priest and the scribes had questioned the 
authority of Jesus to go into the Temple and to cleanse 
it of the traffickers, and were not quite certain of his 
right to teach as a rabbi, and they asked: Who gave 
such authority? This question Jesus answered by 
asking them another ; and when they were unable or 
unwilling to commit themselves, he gave them the 
parable of our lesson. 


The vineyard was an illustration often used by the | 
which they were ac- | 


Hebrew prophets, through 
customed to represent the nation as the chosen people, 
cared for by Jehovah as the husbandman cares for 
and cultivates his vineyard, and it beautifully typifies 
the favor of the Heavenly Father towards those who 
yield to His divine control. 

The grape was a leading industry among the 
people ; large quantities of wine were made, and while 
there were total abstainers among them (Jer. 35 ch.) 
who, upon no consideration could be induced to use 
wine, the great body of the people, like the nations 
around them, made it their common drink. 

Planted a vineyard, and let it out, etc. This was very 
often done. It is intended to illustrate the method 
which the Heavenly Father used toward the Hebrew 
nation. He had planted it in a good land. Every 
outward good had been secured as the inheritance 
of the people. He had given them teachers and pro- 
phets to instruct them inthe things that it was for 
their best interest to know, and there was nothing 
but their own unwillingness to conform to His will 
that stood in the way of the prosperity of the nation. 

At the season. When the time to gather in the 
fruitage had come. In all agricultural processes there 
is atime for planting, growth follows, and then the 
maturity of the crop, which denotes the harvest is 
ready. The figure is very clear and forcible. 

He sent a servant. That he might receive the por- 
tion of the fruit which was his due as owner of the 
vineyard,—the rent that was to be paid him for the 
use of the vineyard. 

The husbandmen beat him and sent, etc. This cruel 
injustice was intended to portray the treatment which 
so many of the teachers and prophets whom God had 
raised up from time to time had received at the hands 
of the nation. 

I will send my beloved son. This was the final re- 
solve. Jesus, the beloved son, was come, and instead 
of hearing the message that had been given to him 
to hand forth to them, their rulers and great men 
were seeking to take his life, 





The parables given by the blessed Jesus are seen 
at once to be most beautiful and instructive. Asthey 
are studied more attentively, their wealth of meaning 
stands out still clearer. Faith promises that still 
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deeper spiritual truths are contained therein, of which 
we now only get glimpses. Many of them were 
drawn from the natural objects around him, and were 
connected with the work of the world. One of the 
thoughts conveyed is the use, the dignity, and bless- 
edness of rightly directed physical labor. The more 
we can understand the laws of life, health, and happi- 
ness, the more we can appreciate that part of the in- 
struction. 

How forcibly the greed is rebuked which is wil- 
ling to appropriate to self that which belongs to an- 
other. These husbandmen were willing to commit 
the most grave offense in order to get possession of 
the estate; to get something for nothing. May this 
lesson help to strengthen our own resolves that every 
penny we possess shall be clean; and also help us to 
watch over the young who may be dependent upon us. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The planting and care of vineyards was a com- 
mon occupation of the Hebrew people. The vine 
grew readily in the land of Israel. It was found in 
great abundance by the spies whom Moses sent out 
to make a survey of the situation, and the cluster 
which they carried back from Eshcol became a syno- 
nym of the fruitfulness of the country. 

The vineyards were often let out to husbandmen, 
who gave for the rental a stipulated amount of the 
product which was made into wine, all the necessary 


appliances for the manufacture being provided by the 


owner. 

Jesus in making use of the vineyard to illustrate 
his rejection by the rulers of the people, was follow- 
ing out the method of instruction of the prophets who 
had preceded him. They found no truer type of their 
nation in its frequent lapses into the heathenisms 
about them than was seen in the neglected vineyards 
overgrown with thorns and briers. 

Isaiah, in the fifth chapter of his book, draws this 
touching picture of their condition: “My beloved 


| had a vineyard in a very fruitful hill; and he made 


a trench about it and gathered out the stones there- 
of, and planted it with the choicest vine, and built a 
tower in the midst of it, and also hewed out a wine- 
press therein, and he looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. 

I will tell you what I wil] do to my vineyard ; I will 
take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten 
up; I will break down the fence thereof and it shall 
be trodden down; and I will lay it waste; it shall 
not be pruned nor hoed; but there shall come up 
briers and thorns; I will also command the clouds 
that they rain no rain upon it. For the vineyard of 
the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel; and the 
men of Judah his pleasant plant; and he looked for 
judgment, but behold oppression ; for righteousness, 
but behold a cry.” 

How forcibly does this apply to the nation as Je- 
sus found it; and not only is it a portraiture of those 
distant ages, but in our own times we see the same 
results. However well it may be with a people in 


their beginnings, hedged about and provided with 
everything that is needful for their prosperity, if the 
fruit of it all is falsehood and oppression,—if, leaving 
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all the means that were intended to exalt and en- 
noble, they bring forth only the same product the 
wild vine untended and uncared for yields, how 
great must be the ingratitude, how discouraging the 
results. And this has an application to the indi- 
vidual who fails in his fealty to the great Husband- 
man of souls. The beginnings of the downward course 
must be here, the desire to possess without responsi- 
bility for the ownership, seeking only personal ag- 
grandisement, with no respect for Him who, sooner 
or later, will call for a reckoning. No life is truly 
lived which is spent in seeking after “the inherit- 
ance” through improper means. “ Let us kill the 
heir ” may not be said in so many words, but the un- 
just methods taken to become possessed of earthly 
gain are well portrayed in the conduct of these hus- 
bandmen, who, by destroying “the heir,” hoped to 
enjoy the fruit of their unrighteousness, like many of 
whom the apostle spoke, who “ crucify to themselves 
the son of God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame.” Such examples are not wanting in our own 
day, and it is of vital importance that individually 
we examine our own condition, and know how the 
case stands between us and the great arbiter of hu- 
man destiny. 
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BLENDING OF SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. 

Tuere is perhaps no change more clearly marked in 
the work of our Society than that which is now taking 
place in relation to the bringing into closer union the 
social and religious elements of our nature. Friends 
have always been eminently social in their inter- 
course with one another, but, when gathered into re- 
ligious fellowship and performing the work of the 
church, such reverence and sacredness in former 
years was attached to the administration of the Dis- 
cipline, that in some degree overawed and hindered 
many sincere and earnest members of the Society 
from accepting the terms upon which service in the 
church could be rendered. 

In those times the great concern,—the moment- 
ous question we might say which absorbed the atten- 
tion of the leaders in its movements was, to preserve 
the body in the same line of action and the same us- 


ages that had been found necessary and productive 


of good results in the rise of the Society. 
The separation of 1827 was largely due to the un- 
rest which this holding so tenaciously to the “‘ tradi- 





tions of the elders” produced, and it is not saying 
more than is consistent with the truth, or than the 
well-attested experiences of human history confirm, 
when we assert that all attempts to bind the con- 
science of one generation to the methods and usages 
of those long past are futile and without argument. 

In no sense do these words of Jesus,“ Leave the 
dead to bury their own dead,” find so complete an in- 
terpretation as in this connection, and it is one of the 
most encouraging signs of a renewal of spiritual life 
amongst us, that the privilege to work within the 
lines of church endeavor is now accorded the earn- 
est, concerned member, whose life is true to the vital 
principle upon which such membership is held. 
And this is in harmony with the best teachings of 
the early converts to the faith we profess. It was 
emancipation from the fetters of priestly domination 
and the authority of creeds for which they labored, 
and this emancipation allowed the largest liberty 
consistent with the unity and fellowship of the body 
to every individual in those matters of conscience 
which the light of Christ in the soul of each made 
known as the Divine will. Love was the cementing 
bond ; no true disciple would willingly offend in the 
smallest particular, or hold to any usage or practice 
that was not in harmony with the general feeling. 
The young were called into such serviceas best suited 
their inexperience and found help and encourage- 
ment from those older and more matured. Elders 
and overseers were chosen, not so much in regard to 
age as to fitness, and in this way the younger mem- 
bers being brought into use were able to strengthen 
and advise those who were in the same walks of life 
and needing such counsel and help as they could 
give. We need the same helpful care now, and 
the only hope for the future of the Society is in en- 
couraging and bringing into its service the young who 
are coming forward and wanting to be useful. They 
are willing to work, but like David in his combat with 
the enemy, they must use the weapons witb which 
they are familiar. The shepherd lad in the armor of 
Saul was weighted down, and without power, but 
when he came with his sling and the smooth stones 
of the brook, he was more than a match for the boast- 
ful giant. 

Let us learn a useful lesson from this incident of 


| a bygone age, and give our youthful champions an 


opportunity to serve in the ranks of the church with 
such weapons as they can use to the best advantage, 
both as regards the work they undertake and the 
end to be accomplished knowing full well that every 
right endeavor, faithfully performed, is a stepping- 
stone to something higher and better which lies 
before. 








MARRIAGES. 


DILWORTH—EASTBURN.—On Ninth mo. 17, 1890, 
in Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, George B. Dil- 


worth, of Willowdale, to Lizzie R. Eastburn, of Hamorton, 
both of Chester county, Pa. 

JACKSON—EACHUS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Anna Elizabeth Eachus, on Fourth-day, Ninth 
month 17, 1890, under the care of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, West Chester, Pa., John Jackson, and 
Jennie Thompson Eachus. 


DEATHS. 


HAINES.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 18, 1890, 
Franklin D. Haines, aged 72; formerly of N. J. 

HUBBARD.—Ninth month 15, 1890, Letitia, widow of 
George A. Hubbard, in her 65th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

PRYOR.—At Chicago, Ill., Ninth month 17, 1890, Gil- 
bert Pryor, formerly of Philadelphia, aged 80 years; 
brother-in-law to the late Jacob M. Ellis. 

RUSSELL.—At her home, Ipava, Fulton county, IIL, 
Eighth month 19, 1890, after an illness of ten months, 
which she bore uncomplainingly, Rebecca Robinson, wife of 
Joseph J. Russell, in the 73d of her age; a member of 
Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. 

SHOEMAKER.—Ninth month 19, 1890, Elizabeth Shoe- 
maker, a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. Interment at Horsham, Pa. 

TOMLINSON.—In 


Edgmont, Delaware county, Pa., 
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| committees, etc. 


| on behalf of the delegates, reported that they had 


Sixth month 30th, 1890, David Tomlinson, in the 74th year | 


of his age. 


TOMLINSON.—In Edgmont, Delaware county, Pa., 


Eighth month 9th, 1890, Annie Tomlinson, in the 45th year | 
| tional 


of her age. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 
Tue sessions of the Conference were held at Friends’ 
meeting-bouse at Fall Creek, near Pendleton, In- 
diana, beginning on the evening of Ninth month 6, 
and closing on the forenoon of the 9th. 
Seventh-day evening, Ninth month 6. The meeting- 


house was well filled with tne delegates and others | 


interested in First-day School work. Joseph A. 
Bogardus, of New York City, and Rebecca Schooley, 
of Canada, clerks of the last General Conference, di- 
rected the business. The lists of the delegates ap- 
pointed were called, and the greater part of them 
found to be present. The report of the Executive 
Committee, including that of its sub-committee on 
Literature, (to whom is entrusted the preparation of 
the Lesson Leaves), was read. The report stated 
that there were altogether 159 First-day Schools rep- 
resented in the General Conference, as follows: 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 75, New York 26, Bal- 
timore 26, Ohio 5, Illinois 9, Indiana 9, Genesee 9. 
Remarks were made by a number, appreciative of 
the work of the Literature Committee, and it was 
stated that besides the thanks due its members, 
Friends elsewhere, including one or more in Indiana, 
had given valuable aid. 

The report of the Treasurer of the General Con- 
ference, William J. Hall, was read. It showed re- 
ceipts as follows: Balance, two years ago, $276.21; 





| Statement of sales for the past two years. 


| seph A. Bogardus, of New York, and Sarah D. Rogers, 
| of Indiana, for Clerks. 


| prepare it for the realization of that glorious promise 




































































receipts from assessments, two years, $2,000, deferred 
balance of assessment of 1888, received, $30, mis- 
cellaneous, $26.59, total, $2,332.80; payments, for 
printing Lesson Leaves, two years, (including third 
quarter of 1890), $1,682.21, printing annual report, 
$138.50, sundry postage, etc., $73 87, total, $1,894.58 ; 
leaving a present balance of $438.22. 

The report of Genesee Yearly Meeting Associa- 
tion was then presented. It showed 430 children in 
the schools, with 18 teachers, and described the gen- 
eral situation of the work in that yearly meeting. 
Benjamin F. Nichols, of Iowa, R. M. Janney, of Phila- 
delphia, and others, commented upon the report, 
and regarded it as encouraging. Friends’ Book As- 
sociation, of Philadelphia, made a report of the books, 
etc., in stock, belonging to the Association, with a 


The session concluded, after the transaction of 
some additional routine business, including the ar- 
rangement of times and places for the meetings of 


Second-day, Ninth month 8. The morning session 
began at 930. The meeting-house was filled, during 
the day, to its utmost capacity. Howard M. Jenkins, 


met and were united in presenting the names of Jo- 


These nominations were ap- 
proved. 

Fanny M. Robinson, of Richmond, Ind., then 
read aclearly stated and suggestive paper on the 
question, “ Shall we Continue to follow the Interna- 
Lesson in the Preparation of our Lesson 
Leaves?” She stated, without presenting any posi- 
tive opinion of her own, the arguments for and 
against following the International Lesson. (As the 
paper, with all the others, will be published complete 
in the pamphlet Proceedings of the Conference, a sum- 
mary of it is not attempted here. The points in the 
case may be fairly judged by the discussion following.) 

Louisa J. Roberts of Philadelphia said that she 
had entire unity with the sentiments expressed in the 
paper. She thought we could introduce the subjects 
proposed, and she considered it a part of the work 
that should be attempted in the study of the lessons 
as we now havethem, on the International plan. She 
stated some of the difficulties that would attend the 
effort to formulate an entirely new plan, one of which 
was that we have no class of Bible students, or stu- 
dents of the history of the Society among us, whose 
time is so fully their own that they can take up the 
preparation of such a course of lessons for a series of 
years. She recognized fully the difficulties encount- 
ered by those who prepare the Lessons, but under 
all the circumstances she thought it would be best to 
continue the present plan and would regret very 
much to Jay upon our First-day School workers the 
burden of so great an undertaking. The labor of the 
preacher is less than that of the teacher, who must 
take the infantile mind and lead it forward, so as to 


of the prophet of old, when “no one shall say to his 
brother, know thou the Lord, for all shall know him 
from the least unto the greatest.” 
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Howard M. Jenkins suggested, as an aid to the in- 
telligent discussion of the question, the desirability 
of knowing what the facts were, in two directions: 


(1) Whether the International Lesson pursues a | 


catholic course through the Scriptures, designed to 
present them in their breath, and without bias, or 
selects a line to lead to certain dogmatic conclusions ? 
9 


(2) What is the testimony of those engaged in First- 


day School teaching as to the practical loss or gain to | 


be realized by leaving the International 
course ? 

Tryphena P. Way said the Congregational minister 
in the city where she taught, (St. Thomas, Canada) 
taking up the Lesson Leaves, in the First-day Schools, 
said to the scholars: “Now, children, all these lessons 
lead up to one great conclusion,—the redemption of 
man through the sacrifice on Calvary.” 

John L. Thomas of Indiana said it was well known 
that he had always favored adhering to the Interna- 
tional course. Possibly the time had now come fora 
change. He would leave it entirely to the Literature 
Committee. Emily P. Yeo, of New York, agreed. 
Lydia H. Hall of Puiladelphia protested against this 
being done, desiring that no such great responsibility 
be put on the committee. Martha M. Morris of In- 
diana also thought the committee should have in- 
structions from the Conference. 

Jobn W. Hutchinson, of New York, thought that 
Friends should map out their own lessons and teach 
Quakerism. He explained the course pursued by the 
Literature Committee, and thought they worked at 
a disadvantage when trying to present the truth as 
Friends understand it, on a plan laid out by those 
who hold quite different views. 

Anna M. Jackson, of New York, answered the 
question of H. M. Jenkins, by saying that a consecu- 
tive study of the Scriptures is not made in the Inter- 
national course. She asked if the Conference would 
be willing to allow the committee to follow the In- 
ternational plan so far as it could be done, but give it 
liberty, when it thought best, to make its own Scrip- 
tural selections (from the same chapter, perhaps), 
bearing on the subject which the International Les- 
sons presented. 

Wm. C. Starr, of Indiana, made a somewhat simi- 
lar suggestion, but added that to him the thought 
was pleasant that at 9 o’clock each First-day morn- 
ing all the schools were united in the same studies, 
—as the sun went westward over the continent fresh 
companies joining in the work. Lavinia P. Yeatman, 
of Chester county, Pa., thought the suggestion of A. 
M. Jackson, feasible. Benjamin F. Nichols suggested 
using the last First-day in each quarter (for which a 
lesson is not prepared) for a specially Friendly les- 
son. John W. Hutchinson said tie idea that all the 
schools are at work in studying together did not ap- 
peal to his mind. The mass of the schools have their 
theology different from ours; they are engaged on 
their “ plan of salvation ;” our teaching should be 
different. John L. Griffen spoke somewhat similarly. 
The fundamental truth as held by our Society should 
be especially taught. 

Chas. M. Stabler, of New York, said it was his ex- 
perience that the Lessons were more for the teacher 


Lesson 


| said that was not all. 
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(who should have the lesson in his mind and heart), 
than for the scholar, who is led by the teacher. Chil- 
dren who attend more than one school on each First- 
day, while not desiring different views on the same 
lesson, still want something new and fresh. He 
thought we might follow the International plan in 
the main, but introduce some of the other features 
which had been spoken of. 

Aaron M. Powell, of New York, related a pleas- 
ing incident to show the necessity for making Bible 
study a part of the First-day school work, inorder that 
children should not be ignorant of it as a book, but 
In one sense we are a peculiar 
people, in that while we encourage the study of the 
Scriptures, we teach that the power that produced 
them is the vital power in our hearts to-day. He 
would give the committee the largest liberty under 
the Divine guidance. Asa practical solution of the 
problem he would not feel that we should rule out 
the International Lessons, but supplement them with 
comments and illustrations of our own, 80 as to give 
to our children the highest good that may come from 
Bible study. 

Hannah A. Plummer said the course of study 
pursued by the International Series was sometimes 
named the “grasshopper,” because it skipped about 
so much. She mentioned the course laid out for the 
Chautauqua schools, by Professor Freeman, as prob- 
ably having value for us. Mercy G. Hammond, of 
Kansas, spoke of the value which she had found in 
the little book of Bible study prepared years ago by 
Lydia Stabler. Samuel P. Zavitz, of Canada, Robert 
M. Janney, Lizzie Dewees, of Indiana, Charles Mc 
Dowell, of New York, Joseph A. Bogardaus, Jessie 
Hutton, of Indiana, and others, pursued the discussion 
of thisinteresting subject. John L. Thomas proposed 
to leave the formulation of a conclusion to a com- 
mittee, which suggestion met with approval from 
H. M. Jenkins and others, The session closed shortly 
after 12 o’clock, and lunch, provided by the Friends 
of Fall Creek, was enjoyed in the tent. 

At the afternoon session the Clerk read a minute 
embodying the conclusions which appeared to have 
been reached, and itwas united with. It proposes, as 
to the present adult lessons, that we shall continue to 
follow the International plan, but that the committee 
shall have some discretion in adding to the Scripture 
verses selected, or of substituting selections from the 
same or intervening chapters. A new lesson, interme- 
diate between the primary and the present one, is to 
be‘added, in which the study of the general character 
of the Scriptures may be more systematic, following 
somewhat the plan of Lydia Stabler’s book. The pri- 
mary lesson is to be made simple, and adapted to the 
youngest classes. 

The report of the New York Yearly Meeting As- 
sociation was presented and discussed. A paper, 
“Should our Schools strive to draw an attendance 
from those not Friends, with a view to their becom- 
ing members of our Religious Society ?” prepared by 
James B. Andrews of Baltimore, was read. In- 
teresting discussion followed upon both. The con- 
cern was expressed that great care should be observed 
to cultivate in the children a devotional spirit, and 
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that Friends should not delegate too much of the 
parental duty and authority to the First-day School 
and its teachers. Eli M. Lamb thought that very 
little could be accomplished without the earnest, un- 
faltering support of the parents, who should go to 
First-day School with the child, and should teach it 
to realize the importance of going. Many Friends 
testified to the importance of the devotional part of 
the exercises of the school as a preparation for the 
meeting. 

The burden of the discussion of the paper was that 
if we believe we have found something better than 
what we had before, we ought to be willing to tell 
others of it,and extend the invitation expressed in the 
words of Moses: “ Come with us and we will do you 
good, for God has spoken good concerning Israel.” The 
door should be open to receive into membersiip with 
us those who are hungering for the spiritual food we 
have to offer. We should be more active in calling 
attention to our profession. Wearesuppressing what 
we could not know if we were not members of the 
Society of Friends. Many are standing without, 


ready to come in, but waiting to be invited. “ When | 


thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” It is 
our duty to try to lead others to that ‘‘ Light, which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” 
If we have the children under the influence of the 
school and the meeting until they come of age, and 
they are not then ready to become members of the 
Society, there must be a lack somewhere. 

The Report of Philadelphia, Yearly Meeting As- 
sociation was read, and following it a paper prepared 
by Wm. M: Jackson, of New York, read by Aaron M. 
Powell, which was received with much satisfaction 
and desired to be printed separately for circulation 
as a pamphlet bearing on the views of Friends. 
There was much lively and edifying commeut on var- 
ious aspects of the subject as presented and sug- 
gested by tue paper. A Friend said: We are ina 
transition era, and must have the newness and the 
freshness of the life to lift us out of the condition 
into which we have in many places fallen, and estab- 
lish us upon that high plane of usefulness in the 
world which the Society of Friends should occupy. 

Third-day, Ninth Month 9. This was the fourth 
and closing session of the Conference. The meeting- 
house was again well filled, and the sitting was 
crowded with matter of interest. The reports of the 
Associations of Indiana, Illinois, Baltimore, and Ohio 
Yearly Meetings were all presented. Remarking 
upon the Indiana report, Aaron M. Powell said: I 
represent, I am sure, the feelings of others when I 
say that the words of kindly welcome are most grate- 
ful. It seems to mea privilege to take part in this 
gathering ; but I was more impressed by the encour- 
aging statements in reference to the F. D. 8S. work 
among those so widely scattered. It takes such cour- 
age, fidelity, and interest, under these circumstances, 
that it is very gratifying, and foreshadows the per- 
petuation of the work in which we are all interested, 

Louisa J. Roberts: In the gladness of my heart 
and the encouraging sentiment of the report, I al- 
most lost sight of the greeting contained in the paper ; 
but that has been constantly shown in the welcome 
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and hospitality of our friends. Dear Friends, the re- 
port of your schools is most encouraging, so full of 
religious thought that is calculated to draw together 
rather than to scatter. If in the future you perceive 
any thing new, seize that, but hold fast to the work 
of our fathers, for it was only by their self-sacrifice 
and work that our Society gained its foothold on hu- 
manity. 

Howard M. Jenkins said, it is stated in this re- 
port that every Preparative Meeting has a First-day 
School, showing the systematic manner in which the 
work is carried on. A small meeting naturally has a 
small school, and a large meeting a large one. It is 
now possible, the speaker believed, to revive decaying 
meetings, and to establish new ones in new places, 
through the systematic work of the First-day Schools. 
They must begin, and open the way. And in three 
cases out of five, perhaps nine out of ten, he 
thought women were best fitted for this missionary 
effort. 

Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore: This interesting re- 
port gives statistical information and written evi- 
dence that the First-day School cause is flourishing in 
this yearly meeting. But we who have been here 
need nothing of this kind to assure us of that, for 
the enthusiasm, the kindness, the self-sacrifice of 
Friends here,show us that the First-day School cause, 
the cause of Quakerism, must succeed, must pro- 
gress. John L. Griffen encouraged the young people 
to speak, and asked the older ones to be careful and 
give them a chance to unburden their minds. Rob- 


| ert M. Janney, John L. Thomas, Martha M. Morris, 


E. Eliza Hutchinson, Mary Parry, Jr., and Charles 
Moore spoke to the same effect. William C. Starr 
added a hope that the voung people would join in 
the love feast then in progress. 

After the presentation of Baltimore report, several 
Friends remarked upon its encouraging character. Eli 
M. Lamb, in response to inquiries, explained the 
youths’ meeting held on the First-day afternoon of 
Yearly Meeting. Healsospoke of the very interest- 
ing youths’ assembly which meets every First-day 
evening, just before the evening meeting for worship. 
Jessie W. Hutton spoke of such a gathering, which 
was a failure for the reason that all of the time was 
occupied by the older Friends in encouraging the 
young people to speak ; she appreciated the feelings 
of the older people but hoped they would have pa- 
tience. Robert M. Janney, Louisa J. Roberts, Lydia 
H. Hall, Eli M. Lamb, and Louella T. Morris spoke 
further on this subject. Samuel P. Zavitz described 
the youths’ meetings, held at the time of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting, and said that they served to bridge 
over the gap between the young and the old, many 
of the young people coming forward to express their 
rinds. Benjamin F. Nichols regretted the wall that 
had been builded up between the younger and the 
older. Although no one respected the ministry more, 
he believed that it had had a chilling effect. There 
is a ministry that is helpful, and it comes from the 
hearts of the young just as pure and as tender as 
from the older. J. Wm. Hutchinson expressed unity 
with this thought. 

Then followed a consideration of the time and 
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place of holding the next meeting of the Conference. 

It was decided to meet in 1892 within the limits of 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting; time and place to be 

named by the Executive Committee. 

The paper : “ Is our First-day School teaching suf- 
ficiently devotional in its character?” read by Lydia 
H. Hall, was listened to with much interest, and ex- 
pression was given to the feeling which prevailed, 
that we need to have a care that our work is devo- 
tional, and also that it should not be of the sancti- 
monious type. A comparison was made between 
this meeting and the gatherings of a quarter of acen- 
i | tury ago. Although so different in character, was 
this any less devotional in the sight of the All- 
Father ? 
j time and draw the living water fresh from the foun- 
re tain of truth. 

Hannah A. Plummer said that even when chil- 
dren are full of play and animal spirits, the reveren- 
tial bearing of the teacher will influence their minds. 
The reverential silence of our meetings is appreciated 

) by others, as shown in the recent hope expressed by 

Lyman Abbott, that Friends would hold to the silent 

portion of their worship. Anna R. Powell spoke 

feelingly of the opportunities for silent prayer in our 
meetings. Benjamin F. Nichols spoke of the manner in 

i which teachers should go before their classes, asking 

| them to rely on spiritual guidance rather than on 

the most cultivated intellect. Mary Parry com- 
mended the paper to all First-day School teachers. 
Samuel Swain dwelt upon the importance of impress- 
ing upon the children good-will toward one another. 

It is only when we forget ourselves and work for 

others that we become one with our higher selves. 

The tie between the human and the divine is so close 

;| that we cannot separate the interests of man from 

the interests of heaven; we cannot separate religion 

from philanthropy. Jobn L. Griffen added an anec- 

dote of our late venerable friend, Ann Packer, in 

which he referred to a living motto of hers, “ No life 
is pleasing to God which is not useful to man.” 
Charles M. Stabler reiterated the thought of the pa- 

«per, that the devotional spirit should not be con- 
founded with the sanctimonious one. Children are 
easily led by one whom they love and respect. The 
devotional spirit is the result of the growth of love 
in the children’s hearts. 

Jonathan W. Plummer said we do not need a 
sanctimonious bearing, but a thorough integrity anda 
i reverential dedication, to teach the children a love 
i of truth. The teacher is, of course, best equipped 


ing that the preparation does not impair the teacher’s 
conscientious humility and desire to benefit the child. 


should be there, the cheer should be there, and with 


i} them a covering of reverential sweetness. This con- 
|) veys a feeling of reverence to the child. Like begets 
ct like. 


Howard M. Jenkins said that in teaching, the first 


son, with the caution that this does not induce form- 
ality and mechanical teaching ; and the second that 
| teaching depends more upon character and example 


We must keep our religion abreast of the | 


Earnestness of purpose is necessary; but the smile | 
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than anything else. Sincerity and integrity are the 
essential qualities of the true teacher. 

Charles M. Stabler gave an incident from his ex- 
perience with the newsboys in the Friends’ (after- 
noon) Mission school in New York, showing that 


| different means must be employed to interest different 


children. 

Aaron M. Powell: I desire to call attention to 
what I consider a very important and practical mat- 
ter. In our Plainfield First-day school we now de- 
vote one First-day in each month to what is called 
the “Band of Mercy.” This movement originated 
in Great Britain, crossed the Atlantic in 1882, and is 
now extending rapidly in this country; our Plain- 
field band which was organized several months ago, 
is numbered 7,869. Since then the number of bands 
has increased to between cight and nine thousand. 
The only basis of the bands is this declaration: “I 
will try to be kind to every harmless living creature, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage,” the object 
being to extend the human feeling of love to all liv- 
ing beings. We have never found anything more 
successful in arousing interest and enthusiasm among 
both pupils and teachers. The children are respon- 
sive, they open up their hearts, and, as invited, they 
bring anecdotes from their own experience, and give 
other positive evidence of their interest. I feel as 
though after our experience this work may be help- 
ful elsewhere, and I would here throw out the sug- 
gestion that there is a book called “ Black Beauty,” 
the life of a noble and spirited horse supposed to be 
written by himself, which should be in every Firat- 
day School and in every home. From Geo. T. An- 
gell,19 Milk street, Boston, may be obtained the 
“ Band of Mercy Melodies,” which may be sung or 
recited in the First-day Schools. 

Remarking upon the report of Ohio Association, 
Louisa J. Roberts was glad that Friends there were 
able to maintain their work so faithfully. The report 
from [Illinois drew out remarks from others. Edward 
Coale explained the great distances between the dif- 
ferent meetings in Illinois Yearly Meeting. Hespoke 
of those who were remotely situated, and hoped vis- 
iting Friends would not passthemby. A. M. Powell, 
Laura P. Clark, of Ohio, and Benj. F. Nichols also 
spoke briefly on the report. 

Robert M. Janney, in reply to inquiries, described 
the exercises of the First-day Schools at 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, on the First-day afternoon 


| of the Yearly Meeting week. He felt it his duty to 


| appeal to those present. 
when most thoroughly prepared on the lesson, grant- 





“ What I ask of you, 1 ask 
of myself; I want us to realize the fact that we are 
individuals and not a mass or aggregation. An individ- 
uality was given us with these bodies and we are 
made responsible to God for the measure of the 
world’s work that we are able to perform. Is it 
nothing that we are dignified with a place in this 
great plan? Is it nothing that we may fail through in- 


| difference to duty? Let us warm ourselves up, put into 


| our work lifeand determination, and go forward, and 
important consideration is the preparation of the les- | 


carry on our share of the world’s work as we 
should do.” 

The remaining report of the Executive Commit- 
tee wasread. The report of the committee to audit 
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the Treasurer’s account was presented and approved. 
It proposed to raise for the coming two years the 
same amount as heretofore, $1,000 a year, and nomi- 
nated William J. Hall, of Swarthmore, as Treasurer. 

The business being now concluded, the session 
and the Conference closed. Before the final silence, 
Louisa J. Roberts said: I feel thankful, friends, that 
although we now adjourn for two years, our sepura- 
tion is not immediate, and that the Philanthropic 
conference, to the duties of which weare about to pass, 
is so closely allied to the work we have been consid- 
ering. 


[The report of the proceedings of the Philanthropic 


Union will appear next week. ] 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


At the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
(Race street), held last week, the proposition of 
Thomas H. Speakman which drew out so much ex- 
ercise in the yearly meeting, last Spring,—to appoint 
acommittee to take into consideration the question 
of a revision of the Discipline,—was introduced, and 
after consideration in men’s meeting, was united 
with. In women’s meeting its consideration was 
not completed, and it was laid over until next month. 

—A meeting of the (Philadelphia Yearly Meeting) 
Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxicating 
Beverages was held at 15th and Race streets, on 
Ninth month 20th. It was fairly attended and much 
interest was manifested in the work. A word of cau- 
tion was given that care might be exercised that our 
conference should be held after the spirit and manner 
of our Society. The Book Committee reported hav- 
ing asupply of literature on hand for distribution, 
and it was hoped that our First-day schools might 
interest themselves in the work of distributing. 
Any such schools within Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing that will aid in this work, by applying to Sarah 
H. Pierce, 3323 Powelton avenue, will be furnished 
with a supply. The Visiting Committee reported 
that a number of interesting and profitable confer- 
ences had been attended, and gave notice of others 
to be held. 

—The one hundredth birthday of Sarah R. Hicks, 
of Westbury, L. I., was duly celebrated on the 10th 
of the present month. She is the mother of our well 
known friend Isaac Hicks, and her home is with an- 
other son, Stephen R. Hicks, on the old homestead 
where she has lived nearly 70 years. Her family 
is noted for longevity ; her mother reached the age 
of 98 years. She enjoys comparative good health, re- 
taining all ber faculties. She spends hours succes- 
sively in reading and knitting, rises early, seldon lies 
down during the day, and retires near 9p.m. Her 
long life has been conspicuous for industry and fru- 
gality. With her we witness five living generations, 
and her peaceful and happy spirit is the admiration 
of all who know her. It isa rare experience indeed 
for one living to the age of a hundred to be able to 
enjoy so thoroughly the many congratulations of 


friends and relatives as she did on this anniversary. 
~*~ 
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NOTES ON FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


ABINGTON Frienps’ ScHoot, near Jenkintown, has 
opened with an increased attendance, and every 
available space is occupied. Over twenty applications 
for board have been refused for lack of room. Eigh- 
ty-three day pupils and sixty-three boarding pupils 
areenrolled. Of the latter forty-eight are from Penn- 
sylvania, six from Maryland, five from New Jersey, 
and one each from New York, Florida, Iowa, and 
West Virginia. The instructors are Arthur H. Tom- 
linson, Belle Vansant, William F. Overman, Emma 
P. Tomlinson, Hannah H. Coggins, Emma J. Broom- 
ell,and Ella F. Scott; matron Jessie M. K. Gourley. 
(Ella F. Scott has just been engaged, being one of 
the applicants, in response to an advertisement in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.) Last year a con- 
siderable effort was made to increase the library. 
Much interest was manifested, and some very valua- 
ble contributions were received from friends of edu- 
cation. The need of a large and varied collection of 
good books is an urgent one in any school, and es- 
pecially so where so many young people are beyond 
access to home books. It is hoped that Friends may 
be interested to remember these young people, and 
measurably increase both the Reading and Reference 
Libraries. Collections of minerals, large or small, 
willalso find an appreciative use, if sent to the school. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
PRESIDENT APPLETON returned from Providence, on 
Third-day morning, having been detained there owing to 
illness in his family. 

—The Athletic grounds on Whittierfield have been put 
in fine condition for the game of foot-ball, and the young 
men are taking much interest in the exercise. 

—The scientific Seniors are taking a course in technical 
chemistry which is very advanced. Dr. Day intends tak- 
ing the students to visit some of tbe industrial establish- 
ments in the vicinity where chemical methods are employed. 
Visits will probably be made to some of the great manufac- 
tories in Philadelphia and Chester. 

Professor Beardsley hopes to take the engineering 
students on tours of some days’ duration this winter to 
points where there are interesting feats of engineering, 
that the students may make a study of them. 

—The Eunomian and Delphic Literary Societies have 
each added nearly one hundred volumes to their libraries 
during this session. 


LIFE’S FOREST TREES. 
THE day grows brief; the afternoon is slanting 
Down to the west ; there is no time to waste ; 
If you have any seed of good for planting, 
You must, you must make haste. 


Not as of old do you enjoy earth’s pleasures, 
(The only joys that last are those we give) ; 
Across the grave you cannot take gains, treasures, 
But good and kind deeds live. 


I would not wait for any great achievement, 
You may not live to reach that far-off goal, 

Speak soothing words to some heart in bereavement, 
Aid some up-struggling soul. 


Teach some weak life to strive for independence, 
Reach out a hand to some one in sore need ; 
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Though it seem idle, yet in their descendants 
May blossom this chance seed. 


On each life-path, like costly flowers faded 
And cast away, are pleasures that are dead. 
Good deeds, like trees, whereunder, fed and shaded, 
Souls yet unborn may tread. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


PENNYROYAL. 
AmIp the web-wrapped meadow-land there passes 
A child for some late butterfly achase, 
And as she treadeth down the seared grasses 
A shy, wild odor rises in their place. 


The magic of this odor swift enfolding 
A passer-by whose feet have chanced to stay, 
Until, the meadow-lands no more beholding, 
Back through the vanished years he takes his 
way, 


And stands once more in sweet, forgotten places, 
And hears the voices, silent long ago ; 

While in the low-roofed house he sees dear faces, 
As in those other days, flit to and fro. 


He hears again the rush of children’s laughters 
Throughout the cob-webbed garret surge and 
ring ; 
He sees again from down far-reaching rafters 
Bunches of pennyroyal sway and swing. 


A moment only, and the sweet dream passes, 
The child and butterfly flit to and fro, 

The shy, wild odors from down-trodden grasses 
Throughout the autumn morning come and go. 


No more swings pennyroyal from low rafters, 
Holding sweet peppermints and sage and thyme, 
Yet do the garrets with their herbs and laughters 
Linger and haunt us like some sweet old rhyme. 
—I ucy E. Tilley, in Harper’s Weekly. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE OLD FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
May I be permitted to answer numerous Friends 


- who have written me in response to the advertise- 


ment offering for sale a collection of Friends’ books, 
that it will not be practical to make selections of par- 
ticular works. The books are already carefully 
packed in boxes, and it is desired by the proprietors 
to find a purchaser for the whole. 

It is clear to me from'the number of communica- 
tions which have come to hand, that if two or three 
Friends would join in the purchase, and have the lot 
sent to Philadelphia or New York, they would not 
only supply their own wants, but have a valuable 
residue for distribution or sale among other Friends. 

The books are in good condition; the former 
owner being careful also to have the best editions. 
It will be a few weeks, probably the end of next 
month, before any offer reaching me can be accepted, 
as a considerable correspondence is still open. 

Your friend, sincerely, 
CHARLES THOMPSON. 

Morland, nr. Penrith, England, Ninth mo. 8. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN OUTING IN OUR SPECIAL.—I. 


I poust much if the great mass of sight-seeing ha- 
manity, which at all seasons freights the ocean steam- 
ers bound for distant ports, and that scatters at will 
along the highways and by-ways of classic and storied 
lands, inspired by visions romantic and enchanting 
through the soft glamour which distance lends, will 
in reality find more to contribute to an esthetic and 
cultivated taste, than that generally accorded to him 
who goes down into the low-lying valleys, along the 
water-courses, over the flower-spangled prairies, or 
into the mountain fastnesses of our own well-favored 
land. Yet these home scenes are unfamiliar and 
often unknown to many whose itinerary comprises 
the most noted places in the great world abroad. 
Thoughts akin to these came to me one glad, 
bright morning in the early days of July, as I 
walked the broad gallery of our hotel, away up in 
the Highlands on the Hudson. The house was half 
buried in the shadowy depths of over-reaching trees, 
but happily there were convenient open vistas 
through which we could catch glimpses of pictures, 
radiant in their rich coloring, up and down this 
Rhineland of America. Across the river the yellow 
light of the newly arisen sun flooded the rich clusters 
of tree tops, out of which bulged the great red dome 
of the Observatory at West Point, and bits of grey 
granite walls of other buildings connected with the 
Academy peeped out in many places; higher up, and 
upon a projecting point,a steepled mansion was silhou- 
etted against the sky, far above the work-a-day world. 
We took the winding road leading to the river be- 
low, past lovely summer homes, and felt tempted into 
an enclosure surrounding an ancient, ivy-covered 
church where were leaning, moss-covered headstones 
and more recent and costly monuments, bearing upon 
their surfaces the names of prominent and historical 
families of the Knickerbocker State. All was solemn 
and silent in this little piece of “ God’s Acre” save 
the bird voices up in the branches of the great old 
trees. ,Farther down we took a bridle-path, rough 
and narrow, and beneath low-bending brush-wood, 
which soon brought us to the base of the hill, and we 
emerged in sight of our “ Special” switched off and 
standing in the glaring sun. This car, the temporary 
home of the artist, had its interior fitted up for his 
happy, inspiring work over the New York Central 
R. R. It was made comfortable also for daily living, 
and besides a baggage-room and “dark room ” for 
photographic developing, there were two large state- 
rooms with four berths, and the remaining half of 
the car turned into a drawing-room nicely carpeted 
and furnished, and with a very home-like air about 
it,—but scarcely with a home seclusion, for we were 
beside the track of the “flyers” to and from New 
York. We could hear their portending roar at a dis- 
tance, our car would tremble, then a great crash, a 
cloud of dense smoke, and the “flyer” would be 
past. Stationed at Garrison, we were convenient to 
the smart, fussy little ferry-boat which whisked from 
one landing to another, and one day we crossed over 
to the foot of a road steep and discouraging, but we 
felt well repaid for our climb when the extensive 
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grounds of the renowned West Point were reached. 
Here, the summit of one of the highland foothills bad 
been leveled and upon the broad plateau the Acad- 
emy and hotel,and many handsome residences were 
erected. A smooth gravel road bordered the closely 
cut green sward upon which the cadets have their 
military drills and dress parades, also their less war- 
like pastimes of lawn-tennis, base-ball, etc. Under 
the gracious spreading elms was their summer camp, 
the white tents in the straightest of rows, and every- 
thing in the most perfect order. 

The scene was an interesting and animated one ; 
would that such a spot were not half robbed of its at- 
tractiveness by one thought-cloud of War, and all 
that it means! Truly every suggestion of Nature is 
peace. Peaceful is the broad river below with the 
white-winged craft calmly sailing ; peaceful the fleecy 


drifting clouds above it, and the solid restful hills be- | 
yond, and peace only,—and these divinely inspired 
words,—should be in the hearts of those who must | 


see through all Nature the ruling motive power, 
which is Love, is God. “ Unto Thee, O God, do we 
give thanks; Unto Thee do we give thanks, for that 
Thy name is near, Thy wondrous works declare.” 
We left Garrison just as the sun was nearing the 
horizon, and bowled along the banks of the Hudson. 
What a glorious sunset glowed and burned above the 
the tender waving lines of the hazy blue Catskills! 
Floods of amber and molten gold blended with the 
blue, and their shadows were mirrored green on the 


waveless river. What a revelation, I thought, of | 


earth, and sky, and sea. It stood out before me far 
into the gloaminy, typical, it seemed, of what life’s 
sunset shall hold for us when the “ beckoning angel” 
comes to guide us over the mystic river, a radiant 
glory will linger to light our spirit pathway to the 
shining shore beyond. 

Late in the night we reached Troy, and in the 
morning we found that the home in which my two 
little daughters and I were guest, stood only a stone’s 
throw from the Hudson and opposite the town of 
Cohoes. It was a beautiful picture ; the river with 
its surface made lively by yachts, sail-boats, steam- 
launches, shells, etc., the bridge spanning it above, 
and the railroad trains speeding their way, North and 
South, along the green shore. 

Troy is a city of some 60,000 inhabitants, built on 
a plain at the foot of Mounts Ida and Olympus, It is 
the seat of great iron works. There are also manu- 
factories of cotton and woolen goods, collars and hos- 
iery, boots and shoes, etc. Here also are the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, and the largest crema- 
tory in this country. After a week’s sojourn we took 
one of the small steamers for Albany, six miles down 
the river. As we approach the city the dock presents 
a busy scene, with its innumerable ships and boats of 
all sizes, and the immense steamers plying to New 
York. Trains are also constantly passing on the 
high bridges over the river here. 

Albany boasts of the grandest legislative build- 
ing of modern times. The capitol stands on an im- 
posing eminence over-looking the Hudson. It is 
built of Maine granite, in the Renaissance style of 
architecture, and has a tower 320 feet high. 
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We took our private car once more, and on the 
8th of Jnly made a run of five hours to Caldwell, at 
the southeastern extremity of Lake George. Our 
route lay through rich farming lands, variegated by 
deep, rapid streams, and little fresh-water lakes. 
Great fields of waving yellow grain stood ready for 
the reaper, and billowy stretches of timothy and rows 
of thriving corn, betokened a land of “ milk and 
honey.” 

At Round Lake,—the name of a pleasant summer 
resort,—are the headquarters of the R. L. summer 
schools. There is a fine hotel here, near the 
shores of the pretty lake, a museum, art school, 
and costly memorial buildings. Ballston Spa, a 
few miles farther on, is the seat of Saratoga county. 
It bas mineral springs, similar to those of Saratoga. 
It was once a renowned watering place, until the 
Saratoga snatched away its laurels. At the latter 
city all was commotion, for this is the great Spa of 
America, a stream of sweltering humanity poured 
from the train, and huge trunks were unceremoni- 
ously hurled to the platform. We spent one day 
wandering around the town, and through the shady, 
inviting park ; took our supper at the Grand Union, 
and then, out on the broad galleries bordering the 
spacious court, we enjoyed the evening, while the 
sparkling fountains reflected the gay colors of the 
calcium lights thrown upon them. 

Next morning, at the outskirts of the city, we 
passed a train waiting to convey tourists to Mt. Mc- 
Gregor, not many miles up in the rangs of hills, 
where, in a little cottage, General Grant’s life ebbed 
away after long and weary days of pain. Tothe East, 
the long chain of Vermont’s Green Mountains 
stretched away northward, losing themselves in the 
misty distance. 

In this north country grow the imposing elm trees. 
Alone, and in the fields, they have the appearance of 
a great feather brush, while an avenue of them sug- 
gests a row of Gothic arches. 

At Fort Edward we crossed the canal, the road 
making a curve westward, ascending a heavy grade to 
French Pass, following the Hudson past Sandy Hill 
as far as Glen’s Falls. This town takes it name from 
the falls on the river a few miles below, which un- 
fortunately cannot be seen from the railroad. They 
break over a mass of rocks and pour into the river 
some fifty feet below. The island farther down is 
familiar to the readers of Cooper’s novel, “ The Last 
of the Mohicans,” as it is at this place that one of the 
scenes of wild Indian life was laid. Here are large 
quarries of black marble, and on the river banks are 
the finest saw mills in this country. 

We now entered upon historic ground, where 
French and English, Americans and Indians, met in 
mortal combat and shed their blood in the Revolu- 
tionary times, and earlier. We watched for every 
ancient land-mark as we slowly pulled up to the 
summit of French Mountain and through the pass, 
then down the deep defiles, and saw to the left of the 
road a lone marble shaft, erected in memory of 
Ephraim Williams, (the founder of Williams College), 
who fell in an engagement with the French in 1755, 
and was thrown with the other bodies of the slain 
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into what is now called Bloody Pond. At a turn of 
the road we caught sight of the Lake, upon whose 
silvery waters the white sunlight of high noon was 
shining. What a bright vision met our eyes! It 
lay like a dazzling gem, set in an amphitheatre of 
guardian hills, the velvety green slopes reaching down 
to meet the tiny wavelets on the the yellow sand. 
And this was Lake George,—or Andiatorocte,—as the 
natives of its shores called it, and its little offspring 
of baby lakes nestled close by, enclosed by tall grasses 
and the slender, ghost-like white birch trees. We 
flew past all these and on to the pier to its terminus 
in the Lake, and were stationed near the foot of the 
bluff upon which stands the Fort William Henry 
Hotel, to which we repaired for refreshments. The 
hotel commands a fine view of the lower part of the 
lake, and its picturesque shores, lined with brightly 
colored cottages peeping out from under the trees. 
That 8th of July was a memorable day. The heat 
at noon was torrid, and deathlike calmness brooded 
over the water and over the land, and suffering hu- 
manity sought in vain for relief. Gradually the sky 
grew overcast, and the red sun slipped behind the 
clouds, which came rolling up from the West behind 
Prospect Hill. A continued roar grew portentous, 
until suddenly with one wail the fierce wind gave our 
car its broadside, and as it responded with a tremble, 
I, the lone inmate, had visions of being carried into 
the lake. The wind swept over the waters, heaping 
them into great white-capped waves. Every launch 
and row-boat scurried to the lee shore. The good 
steamer Ticonderoga, alongside of us, was strongly 
lashed to the pier, the slate shingles flew from the 
wharf house in a shower, and it was evident that a 
y oung cyclone was abroad. Yet in a half hour all 
was over, the atmosphere grew clear and chilly, the 
clouds drifted away, and an exquisite tinge of pink 


flooded the Western sky. 
Emiuik P. JAcKson. 


SHALL THE COLORED MAN BE RETURNED 
TO AFRICA? 


Ir is not easy to understand that the deportation of 
colored Americans to Africa is seriously treated by 
some public men and some able journals as a practi- 
cal policy. It is a wilder fancy than that of the re- 
turn of the Irish Americans to Ireland, because not 
only is Ireland more accessible, but because the Irish 
American cultivates a feeling for Ireland which no 
colored American ever cherishes for Africa. The 
colored race in this country is the least enterprising 
and aggressive class of the population; none is more 
dependent ; and if there be doubt whether the Irish 
American could wisely govern Ireland, there is no 
doubt that the colored American in his present aver- 
age condition could not wisely govern any country. 
The suggestion of deportation is grotesque. Consent 
is the preliminary condition, and of the millions of 
colored Americans, how many is it supposed would 
desire to go? The colored race has been planted 
here almost as long as the white race, and it is very 
doubtful if its attachment to the soil is not as ardent 
and clinging as that of any class of our mixed peo- 
ple. 


It is sometimes said that removal would promote 
the welfare of the colored race. But how shall that 
be known? Who shall decide? Again, it is said 
that it would be much better for the country should 
they go. There is a very large number of Americans 
who are of the opinion that it would have been very 
much better for the country had the Irish immigra- 
tion been smaller. There is probably no doubt what- 
ever that there would be general consent to the 
proposition that the large influx of Poles, Bohemians, 
and Danubians of various kinds is not a benefit to 
the country. Compared with the colored Americans, 
their numbers are very small, their coming is recent, 
and they have no American traditions, no affection 
for the country, no interest in it. But is it conceiv- 
able that it should be proposed seriously to send 
them all back to Europe? Undoubtedly the immense 
injection of totally alien elements into our national 
and political life is a question of the gravest charac- 
ter. But the effort to secure homogeneity by weed- 
ing out the population is notsupposable. Restriction 
of increase by immigration, as in the case of the Chi- 
nese, is feasible. But whatever may be the problem 
of the colored American, his removal from the coun- 
try is absolutely out of the range of practical states- 
manship.—Harper’s Weekly. 


‘THE FRIEND STILL EXISTS. 


A New York paper recently had an article describ- 
ing the disappearance of the Quaker. “ He has per- 
ished,” said the writer, speaking of the Pennsylvania 
Friend, “in no tumult of arms, nor by the march of 
any pestilence. He was neither indolent nor lacking 
in shrewdness ; he did not starve to death, nor did 
the Germans so much as crowd him. He died sim- 
ply because he was too good to live.” A Philadelphia 
Friend resents this charge of being too good, and 
proceeds to show that the members of the seven 
yearly meetings of the Hicksite Quakers number 
over 24,000, and that the eleven yearly meetings of 
Othodox Friends show a membership of 85,000. 

The meetings referred to include those of the 
East and West. Without this showing it was evi- 
dent to any one having even a slight acquaintance 
with Quaker communities that the New York writer 
did not know what he was talking about. In Indi- 
ana the Friends form a large and influential element 
in the citizenship, and show no signs of diminishing 
strength, either of numbers or characters. So far 
from being too good to live, they live a long time, 
and all that time they are good enough, but not too 
good.—Indianapolis Journal. 


“To take up the cross of Christ is no great action 
done once for all: it consists in the continual prac- 
tice of small duties‘ which are distasteful to us.”—J. 
H. Newman. 


InsprraTION is that power by which the divinely 
illuminated soul is enabled to present tbe truths of 
God convincingly to others. It witnesses to the di- 
vine indwelling, and is to the soul what the imagina- 
tion is to the intellect, what the eye is to the body, 
and enthusiasm to the mind.—L. J. R. 





